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Vie de S. Francois d’Assise. Par Paul Sabatieb. (Paris : Fischbacher. 

1894.) 

Much attention has of late years been given to the origin and growth of 
the Franciscan order. But most of those whose scientific training and 
knowledge render them capable of dealing with the mass of materials 
have been attracted rather to the development of the order than to the life 
and character of the founder. An adequate biography of St. FranciB has 
hitherto been wanting. That want has at length been supplied. No 
work on the subject has yet appeared comparable to that of M. Sabatier 
in depth of sympathetic insi ght,. But M. Sabatier has not fallen into the 
sin which doth so easily beset the sympathetic historian ; he has not been 
tempted to read his own ideas into St, Francis ; he has given eight years 
of study and thought to the subject; he has assimilated most of the 
available sources, and has throughout followed their guidance. The 
author does not, however, seem to know at first hand the manuscripts in 
the British Museum relating to his subject; it is to be hoped that he 
may see his way to fill up the omission in a later edition. 

Prefixed to the life is an ‘ Etude Critique des Sources,’ which is a model 
of historical criticism, and throws light on man y obscure points. Pour 
appricier d’une faQon un peu exacts Us documents qui vont nous occuper , 
it faut Us replacer au milieu des circonstances de Uur iclosion. By this 
method the difficulties connected with the lives of Thomas de Celano 1 
are cleared up. The first life (1280) was written under the influence of 
Elias ; c'est un vrai manifests en sa faveur. In this the struggle of St. 
Francis in his latter years against the papal polioy, to preserve his ideal 
intact, is ignored; the companions of the saint, Leo, Masseo, the upholders 
of primitive Franciscan liberty and poverty, are not mentioned. The 
government of Elias (1282-9) united against him both the zelanti of 
Italy and the friars of France, Germany, and England, who, while up¬ 
holding poverty, disregarded their founder’s injunctions against learning, 
Elias, deserted and deposed by the pope, joined the emperor. • The first 
legend of Thomas de Celano had now become impossible. The rdU 
which it gave to Elias was almost a scandal,’ and in the general chapter 
of Genoa (1244) all the -friars who had anything to relate of the life of 
St. Francis were invited to put it in writing, and send it to the minis ter, 
general Crescentius. From these communications a work was at once 
compiled in the form of a dialogue. This soon disappeared, but some of 
the writings on which it was based remain—the legend of the three 
companions, the legend of Friar Leo, and the second life of Thomas de 
Celano. The former was ‘ the first manifesto of the friars who remained 
faithful to the spirit and letter of the rule.’ There is an astounding gap 
in the legend as we have it: on the years between 1220 and 1226, the 
years of struggle against the papal policy, not a word is said. The 
legend was mutilated by those in authority; Crescentius was a declared 
enemy and persecutor of the zelanti, not, as Dr. K. Muller asserts, a 
supporter of them. Passages purporting to be quotations from the work 

1 M. Sabatier has discovered a valuable manuscript of the first life in the library 
of the medical school at Montpellier. 
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of Friar Leo, which are not in the legend as we havo it, are found in 
documents of undoubted authenticity of the early fourteenth century.* 
Several passages quoted by Ubertino da Casale and Angelo Clareno as 
being from the legend of Friar Leo are found in the ‘ Speculum Vitae S. 
Francisci et Sociorum ejus,’ and there can be little doubt that this work 
preserves fragments of the unmutilated legend. M. Sabatier gives refer¬ 
ences (p. lxix) to the editions and manuscripts* of this rare book; a 
critical edition of it is much needed, and no one would be so well qualified 
to furnish one as M. Sabatier. 

The second life of Celano consists, according to the author, of two 
parts * —(1) composed 1240-7, under Crescentius; this is founded on the 
legend of the three companions, but tout cc qui no conceme pm saint 
Franqois est impitoyablcmcnt proscrit ; (2) undertaken at the bidding of 
John of Parma, the first minister-general who belonged to the zealous 
party. The zelanti were for the moment in the ascendant, and hence 
‘ the legend of Friar Leo has come to us, almost entirely retouched by 
Thomas of Celano, abbreviated, with its freshnoss taken off, but still of 
capital importance in the absence of the greater part of the original.’ 
These legends are of infinitely more value than the official compilation 
of Bonaventura; he gives no living picture of the man; his aim was to 
promote peace in the order, to smooth over differences, and find a modus 
vivendi for the opposing parties. To the same object the impious decree 
of the general chapter of 1200 was directed: Item praecepit generate capi- 
tulum per obedientiam, quod omnes legendae de beato Francisco olim 
factae dclcantur, et ubi inveniri potcrunt extra ordinem ipsm fratres 
studeant amovere. 

M. Sabatier has not been afraid to make use of the ' Fioretti,’ as giving 
the atmosphere in which the primitive Franciscans lived. The ‘ Fioretti ’ 
were committed to writing about the middle of the fourteenth century, by 
a friar of the march of Ancona, and have a strong local colouring. The 
march of Ancona remained the Franciscan province par excellence —the 
home of the persecuted Spirituales—-of the friars who held fast to the 
letter and spirit of the rule; and such stories as the conversation of 
Francis and Leo on perfetta letizia reveal the very soul of the Poverello. 

No part of M. Sabatier’s ‘ Etude Critique ’ will excite more surprise than 
his estimate of the ‘ Liber Conformitatum ’ of Bartholomew of Pisa. Je 
n'hisitc cependantpm d y voir Vouvrage le plus important qui ait iti fait 
sur laviedu saint Franqois. Bartholomew’s quotations from extant authori¬ 
ties are 1 literally exact,’ and one may fairly assume that his quotations from 
works no longer to be found are equally trustworthy. The most important 
of these works is the * Legenda Antiqua,’ which M. Sabatier concludes to 
be a second edition of the work of Friar Leo, emanating from the spiritual 
party and edited probably by Friar Conrad of Offida, who died in 1806. 
Few if any before M. Sabatier have made a thorough study of the 
* Liber Conformitatum; ’ it was easier to accept the ndverse verdict of the 

’ P. lxiv. 

* A valuable manuscript ot thin work is preserved among the Cotton MSS. (Cleop. 
B. II. fol. 71), under the title Speculum Perfcctionis Status Fratrum Minorum. 

* Generally divided into three. The Assisi MS. 6£6 treats parts ii. and id. as one 
part. On this estimate ol the second life contrast Mailer, An}tinge,. 
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Bollandists than to struggle through its exhausting and distracting pages. 
Bartholomew too has suffered grievously from his editors ; it is difficult 
to separate the genuine work from the later additions, and no manuscript 
of the book by which early, editions could be checked is known to exist. 

The examination of the various rules leads to important conclusions. 
The rule of 1210, consisting, it would seem, of some texts from the gospels, 
is alone truly Franciscan; it was not a rule in the ordinary monastic sense 
but, as Dr. Miiller puts it, der Atisdruck cities gemeinsamen Ltbensideals. 
The rule of 1228 has little in common with that of 1210 except the name: 
it is indirectly the work of the church trying to assimilate and bind to itself 
the new movement which it completely transforms. The rule of 1221 
marks an intermediate stage. The testament is a return to the original 
idea ; it is not an appendix to the rule of 1228, but almost a revocation 
of it, and the papacy declared that the friars were not bound to observe it. 
The last five years of St. Francis's life were a constant effort to protest by 
his example and words against the subjugation of the Franciscan move¬ 
ment by the papacy, against the substitution of external ordinance for the 
willing sacrifice of the heart. Francis did not aim at founding an order, 
still less a mendicant order. The so-called confirmation of the rule 
by Innocent III was merely a permission to preach. Francis and his 
brethren were to follow in the footsteps of Christ and his apostles. 1 Their 
life was the apostolic life followed to the letter, but the ideal which they 
preached was the evangelic life which Jesus has announced.’ It is clear 
from this what the so-called third order was in the thought of Francis. 
It was not an organisation. Its rule of life was the gospel. Whoever 
lifted up his heart to God, whoever fulfilled with joy the duties of his 
station in life, whoever freed his soul from avarice, and regarded his 
wealth as a trust and not as a possession—he was a true Franciscan. 
The ‘ third order ’ had no need to be ‘ instituted ’ in 1221; it came into 
existence as soon as Francis began his apostolic work. The religious life 
as conceived by St. Francis did not release its followers from tlieir every¬ 
day duties, but idealised them. The earlier rules and the testament lay 
special stress on the duties of work and sorvice ; every friar was to con¬ 
tinue to practise the handicraft or other occupation by which he had 
hitherto obtained his livelihood; if he knew none, he was to learn one. 
The fullest illustration of the life of the early Franciscans is, perhaps, to 
be found in the biography of Aegidius.® 

Francis did not cut himself off even from tho politics of the time, but 
threw himself into the midst of the civil dissensions of tho Italian cities. 
He preached peace, always taking the side of the poor. In 1210 he suc¬ 
ceeded in reconciling the two parties of Assisi—the tnaiorts and minorcs. 
It was at this very time that he adopted the name Fratres Minorcs for 
himself and his followers. The name was clearly borrowed from the 
political language of the time and illustrates the political side of the 
apostolate of Francis. The inner workings of St. Francis’s mind and the 
steps of his spiritual development are traced in the work before us with a 
master’s hand. M. Sabatier has shown clearly what the Franciscan ideal 

* Ada Sanctorum, Aprilia, ill. pp. 220-248; Sabatier, p. 139; Mailer, Anfdnge, 
pp. 40-49. 
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was, and how soon that ideal became perverted under the papal influence. 
The story of the struggles of Francis against the papacy (now first fully 
brought to light with the help of the chronicle of Jordano of Giano) is the 
more heart-rending in that it lay outside the scope of M. Sabatier’s work 
to show how great a spiritual and moral revolution St. Francis really 
wrought in the church and in the world. If the church transformed the 
Franciscan ideal, the Franciscan ideal to some extent transformed tho 
church. In England, for instance, the extent of the change may be gathered 
by comparing the church of Becket with the church of Grossetete. And if 
St. Francis failed to mako the world realise that the individual conscience 
is the judge in the last resort (pp. 299, 801, 876,886, and 890), he at any 
rate planted anew in the heart of mankind a thought which was never 
again to die out. A. G. Little. 

Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich during the Thirteenth and Four¬ 
teenth Centuries, with a Short Notice of its Later History and Decline, 
from Bolls in the possession of the Corporation. Edited for the Selden 
Society by William Hudson, Vicar of St. Peter Permountergate, 
Norwich. (London: Quaritch. 1892.) 

Mb. Hudson’s able paper on the early civic organisation of Norwich 1 
constituted a decided advance in the treatment of English municipal 
history: instead of sweeping generalisations he gave us ascertained details, 
obtained by the careful study and the ingenious combination of original 
city records. The introduction of the volume now before us, whioh fills 
ninety pages, more than its third part, makes a further step in the right 
direction. It describes amply the Norwich leet, 1288-1891, while the 
frankpledge was still in full operation. In former volumes the Selden 
Society had deserved our gratitude by publishing documents of manor 
courts: we are now enabled to look into the leet system working in a 
large city. The editor has spared no pains to point out single facts which 
would hardly strike a cursory peruser of the rolls and reveal themselves 
only to the penetrating eye of a scholar long trained in the local muni¬ 
ments. For instance, as family names were only just beginning to become 
the rule, Mr. Hudson has had to guess the identity of persons under a 
nickname or a designation from the place of origin or the occupation.* 
If we venture here to reproduce his results, we can trace but the broadest 
lines and must leave out the reserves and cautions of the heedful and 
accurate author. 

The Norwich citizens elected their own praepositus from 1194,® and 
quattuor ballivi instead from 1228. 4 Most likely each bailiff represented 
a leta. The four large leets were originally separate settlements, the 

1 Archcoological Journal, 1889, p. 298; cf. Deutsche Zeitschrift ftlr Oeschichts- 
vhssenschaft, vii. E. 2G, viii. E. 197. Mr. Hudson has since published a paper on the 
‘Bailiffs of Norwich,' 1228-1403, in Norfolk Archoxtlogy, xi. 228, and on ‘ the charter 
of 1194 to Norwioh ’ in the Eastern Daily Press for April 28, 1894. 

* * Isabella Lucas ’ is called after the husband’s ohristinn name (p. 71; cf. p. xcii). 

* The previous development (p. xvi) seems doubtful. If the weakly hue thing 
corresponded to the London one, Mr. Hudson ought not to call it the successor of 
folkmot (p. xo). 

4 There is, however, a praepoiitv) in 1229 (Madox, Firma burgi, p. 48). 
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